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ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND 




JANE MOORE, a Birmingham school¬ 
girl, spent part of her summer 
holidays with the British Girls’ Exploring 
Society’s expedition *to the Lofoten 

Islands, off the Arctic coast of Norway/ 
Here is an account of her adventure 
specially written for C N. 

1 wonder if you have ever dreamt of living on a small, 
remote island'far from the noise of cities, where the people are 
content to make their living from the sea and find a boat more 

useful than a car? 

This dream came true for me 
when I was chosen, with ten 

other girls belonging to the 

British GirlsVExploring Society, to 
go on the first girls’ expedition of. 
its kind in the world. The expedi¬ 
tion took us to Moskenesoy, one of 
the most southerly, of the Lofoten 
Islands of Northern Norway. 

Beautiful island 

We found a beautiful island with 
deep inlets and high rocky moun¬ 
tains. Each of its villages was 
isolated from the others, by*sea 
and mountains,, and so each had 
developed a strong family feeling. 

Although well inside the Arctic 
Circle, the island is not far north 
enough for snow to lie on the 
ground all the year, and so urgent 
demands for Polar bears, made by 
younger sisters in England, could 
not be met! 

We stayed in a four-roomed 
wooden house used, at other times 
of the. year, by visiting fishermen. 
We tried some fishing ourselves, 
but had better luck in buying fish 
from the local stores. 

The purpose of our expedition 
was to find what living was like 
in this remote area of the world 
and in general to learn as much 
as we could about the island. 

So, first of all we started to 
draw a large-scale map of a 
small portion of the island. Then 
we set about making a study of 
the plant and insect life of the 
sea-shore. 

Language problem 

What we liked most of all was 
studying the people around us. 
The language problem was some¬ 
times difficult and we found the 
dictionary useful. Sometimes we 
thought we were understood 
when,' in fact, we weren’t: for 
instance, when we offered to tvash 
up some dishes for one of the 
fishermen’s wives, but she was 
convinced that we wanted to 
borrow her best china. , 

There is not space to tell in 
Thatching has been in 12- detail what we did on our expedi- 
year-old Peter Hinnells’ tion. But j hope that someday 

M p N £ 

Peter, of Great Glemham, fortune to 80 on one of the 

Suffolk, Should follow the' Society’s... expeditions to. the 
family line. remoter areas of this world. 


“Cinderella” 
comes 

A 17-ycar-old girl who has 
looked after her eleven, younger 
brothers and sisters for the last 
four years, has seen a real-life 
Cinderella story come true. 

After her mother’s! death Marie 
Kennedy took over'the-big family, 
at the" age of thirteen. Now she 
has been choserj as their 
“Cinderella” by the Birmingham 
Committee of the Variety Club of 
Great Britain. | : 

' Marie, was whirled into an 
exciting shopping tour, in which 
she found the dress of her dreams. 
Wearing it, she was guest of 
honour, at a midnight matinee. 
Then “Cinderella” went back to 
her kitchen. 
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Full house for Youth Theatre 


The National Youth Theatre, 
with actors aged 15 to 21, has had 
another splendid London season, 
with productions of Henry V and 
Julius Caesar in modern dress at 
Sadler’s Wells. 

Their Director is Mr. Michael 
Croft. Seven , years ago he gave 
up his job as a master at Alleyn’s 


where for a whole week they per¬ 
formed Henry V to packed houses. 
In 1959 they moved to a West End 
theatre, 

. Beginning with young 
Londoners, the National Youth 
Theatre afterwards recruited boys 
and girls from schools all over the 


THREE MILES OF 
MOTOR-CYCLES 

More than two hundred motor¬ 
cycle combinations formed a 
3-mile convoy when they took 
250 physically handicapped 
children from Coventry to Dudley 
. Zoo for a day’s outing—and a 
country. | party tea. 

School, London, to found thisH||||||||||||||,||||||||||||||||||||||||||,||| l |||| l |||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||nyp 
enthusiastic company of youngs : - - 5 

actors. ' S 

He tells all about it in his = 
article in a new annual publication || 

Walled Prospect which Hutchinsonsg 
are publishing at 21s. on 15th s 
October. t |= 

At first he got little help fromg 
drama advisers and organisations. |j 
He found that for most people the g 
words “youth theatre ” meant = 

“ scruffy,. star-struck..beatniks with = 
beards and black stockings.”' Buts 
then he received - encouragement g 
from famous actors, among themg 
Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir Alec h 
G uinness/and Peter Ustinov. ' g 
The Youth Theatre’s first pro- s 
duction was in 1956 at the Toyn- = 
bee Halt, in London’s East End, || 


FLYING 
WITH GAS 


This is the Hunting H.I26, a 
revolutionary British re¬ 
search aircraft now under¬ 
going tests! Its tiny wings 
are’ assisted by a sheet of 
gas, thrown out from their 
trailing edges; which gives 
the plane extra lift, thus 
reducing take-off and landing 
speeds. 


(cj Fieetway Publications Ltd.; 1962= 





























■Dear Sir,'—Now that the' 

Edinburgh International Festival 
is over, it may interest some 
to know what went on at the daily 
orchestra 1 
reh ears a Is, 
especially when 
! the world' 
famous Russian 
c o m p o s e r 
Dmitri Shosta¬ 
kovich's fine* 
music was be-, 
ing played. As 
you may know, 
his music took 
a very promi¬ 
nent part in 
c . Dmitri . this year’s 
festival. 

As an example, I .shall take a 
rehearsal in the Usher Hall. The 
Philharmonia is madly tuning up 
and before long the conductor is 
bustling on to the platform. He 
shakes hands with the leader, 
says “Good-morning” to his 
players, and commences work. 

Before him is the score of a 
Shostakovich symphony. It is 
his task to disentangle all the com¬ 
plex chords, separate notes and 
phrases, fortes and pianos which 
go to make up this score. 

Glancing across ' the empty 
auditorium, one’s eyes pick out 
the composer. Beside him sits his 
son. Both are ready to help the 
conductor prepare the symphony 
for the evening’s performance. 

The conductor’s baton begins to 
move and the final rehearsal is 
under way. Occasionally he 
glances round at the composer, 
who gives a vigorous nod of 
approval, Often Shostakovich 
takes out a notebook and jots 
down a mistake which he men¬ 
tions afterwards 'to the people 
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concerned. Sometimes he twitches 
and turns in his scat; sometimes 
he puts his head in his handst and 
sometimes he consults his son. 
Occasionally, he disappears 
altogether, to the amazement of 
the conductor ! 

At last the conductor* after 
perhaps more than an hour, 
sweeps his baton to a halt on the 
final triumphant chord. The 
members of the orchestra en¬ 
thusiastically beat their bows on 
the music stands as the composer 
comes on to the platform, to 
discuss a few points. Then there 
is a hustle and a bustle as the 
orchestra disperses, followed by 
conductor and composer, who are 
going for a well-earned rest in 
the artistes’ room. 

Jonathan Whitfield, Edinburgh. 


I'omi* camera 
comment 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
ON for a fairly long time now, 
but I can’t remember there being, 
a photography feature before. I 
have always been interested in this 
subject, and I congratulate the 
person who writes the article. 

' Stephen Andrews, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 

More about those 
cruises ! 

Dear Sir,—I read with interest 
the letters, referring to cruising, 
by Christopher J. Lye and Aileen 
Watt (issue dated 15th September). 

I went cruising in July on the 
SS Orsova to Vigo, Madeira, and 
Majorca. While rounding Cape 
St. Vincent (Portugal) on the 
return voyage we passed the 


Why don’t you write to me this if. 
week? (The Editor, Children's ^ 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, = 
Farrirrgdon Street, London, E.C.4) = 


The Children’s Newspaper, /3th October, 1962 


CBS SHAKES YOU A GREAT OFFER! 



Tt is great fun to be able to 
7 * play a musical instrument and 
one of the most popular instru¬ 
ments nowadays is undoubtedly 
the recorder. It is easy to learn 
to play. 

CN is offering its readers the 
chance to buy a strongly-made 
descant recorder for only 4s. 6d. 
This is a really remarkable offer, 
for this recorder is not a toy but 
a real musical instrument. 


A small folder with instructions 
is included. All you have to do 
is to follow .those instructions 
carefully and in a surprisingly 
short time you will begin to play 
an easy tune. In fact, with a 
few keen friends, you might 
form your own recorder band. 

This astonishing offer is open 
until 14th November—but a 
word of warning. Supplies are 
limited and, as there is a heavy 
(Please cut round dotted line) 


demand, late applicants may be 
disappointed. 

So don’t delay, write today en¬ 
closing the coupon printed below, 
with your name and address (on 
both halves), and a Postal Order 
crossed “& Co.” Send them to 
Children’s Newspaper Recorder 
Offer, 96-97 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. • 

This offer is available o)ily to readers 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 
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m. 
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Dcvonia and heard the children 
cheering our ship,. On concluding 
our voyage wp saw the Canberra 
preparing to leave Southampton 
Docks for the cruise to Madeira 
and Gibraltar mentioned by 
Christopher Lye. 

John A. Broughton (11), Brace- 
well, near Skipton, 


Dear Sir,—I noticed that two 
letters were on cruising to the 
Continent in passenger liners; but 
nobody seems to mention any¬ 
thing about family cruising in 
yachts. • 

My father owns a nine-ton, 30- 
foot yacht ... and this year we 
went to the Bay of Biscay and 
back, totalling 600 miles in a 
month, stopping at various places 
down the route. 

I have a brother of five and 
sister of 15 and we all help in 
managing the yacht. 

Gillian Timms (11), Twicken¬ 
ham. 


Dear Sir,—The Medway Queen , 
whose excellent photograph was 
published by you (issue dated 
22nd September), is the last 
Thames excursion paddle steamer. 

Three years' ago the Paddle 
Steamer Preservation Society was 
formed and hopes one day to 
acquire a typical paddle steamer. 
Already there are over 200 
members, with reduced rates of 
membership for juniors. The 
society regularly publishes a 
magazine. 

If any readers are interested in 
joining, my father would be 
delighted, to send details. 

John Prynne (12), Eagles, The 
Warren, East Horsley, Surrey. 
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CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER RECORDER OFFER J NAME...._;.. j | 

I enclose Postal Order/Cheque value..... j ADDRESS....... j 1 

Please send me.Recorder(s) !--«...... I I 


..-C.N.13.10.62 


If undelivered, please return to : ! 
Children’s Newspaper, Offers \ 
Dept.,96-97,'Farringdon Street, | 
London, E.C.4, I 

C.N.13.10.62 ; 


The Royal Palace at Kampala = 

This flag has six horizontal stripes, alternately black, yellow, = 
and red standing for Africa (black), sunshine (yellow) and = 
brotherhood (red), with the crested crane—the national emblem— r 
circled in the centre. 

Uganda is about the same size as Britain, but has a population H 
of only seven millions. 

Independence came after many uncertainties. Yet when the 
final decision was taken after a series of conferences, the parting ; 
was friendly. Though Uganda is full of tribal rivalries, fierce 
national pride and feudal customs, Britain 7 
could feel that she was leaving the territory — 
more united than she found it. ' 

The scene when this transfer of power ~ 
took place might perhaps have been called - 
the Ceremony of the Three Ks. , .7 

,K for KAMPALA, the fine, well-planned = 
Jf. .: capital city housing the federal Parliament 

which, from now on, passes its own laws in L 
its own way in its own time. . 

K for KENT, because it was the young 
Duke of Kent who, with his pretty Duchess, ^ 
was chosen to hand over sovereignty in the 
The Duke of Kent name of the Queen, - ; H 

K for KABAKA, which is the title of 
Uganda’s most august and powerful local 
king, the 37-year-old King Freddie Mutesa, 
the Cambridge-educated ruler of Buganda, 
the richest of Uganda’s four provinces/ 

.Without his co-operation, independence 
could never have been achieved. 

For the present Uganda acknowledges our 
= Queen as her Queen, though the territory 
= could, of course, become a separate kingdom 
= like Malaya. The chances are that, before ||if' 

= the end of the ’sixties, Uganda will federate |§| 

H with the other British East African territories Th cu^nda 
!1 of Tanganyika and Kenya. . - .. . ... 

H * If these three countries join (probably with others) in a federa- r 
== tion, they will no doubt become one single republic and a member 
E of the Commonwealth. 

H But there is some tension between King Freddie and his royal = 
55 neighbour the King of Bunyoro. For an earlier Kabaka helped l 
H the British to keep down Bunyoro. For this service Buganda 
= was rewarded with lands taken from Bunyoro. The final 
|jj disposition of these “lost counties” may yet cause trouble. 


PLEASE FILL IN BOTH ADDRESS SECTIONS WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN BLOCK CAPITALS liIl||tllIllllll|IISlllllI!l!l!II]lillllllIlllllillllIlllllIllllltlllll!KlllllIIIIilIliinilllUHIIillllllllltil!lliirimimilimn= 
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TAKE A LOOK | 
AT NATURE 1 


Advertisers Announcement 



with 

MAXWELL 

KNIGHT 



AMONG other aspects o£ fungus life which Paddy and Jane 
; . were surprised to hear about was the fact that the disease 
called Ringworm is caused by a fungus and is not any kind of 
worm at all. It not only affects human beings; it is found in 
cats, dogs, and horses, too. Then, some fungi are harmful to 
plants including trees, while others are harmless. 

Fungi which grow on plants Puff-balls 'which are found in 
are known as parasites. Then pastures can, when ripe," produce, 
there are others which live and literally millions and millions of 
grow on dead organic substances s P° res - . Fortunately for us only 


such as fallen branches, old pieces * , . 

of bark, leaves and so on. Others, 
again, are ' almost microscopic— • iff uni 
moulds .and mildew which appear in “urt-balls. 
so quickly on cheese and jam. ‘ t PftttCr 

There is one kind of fungus ^ ou wa] 
which is very harmful indeed of spore _ pr o< 
although it does not attack any- . h a 

thing living. This is the so-called r ° t] ™ 


a fraction of these germinate. 
Otherwise the whole of the surface 
of the Earth could be knee-deep 


Pattern by spores 

If you want to geh some idea 
of spore-production, get a fresh 
mushroom and take off the cap. 
Place this with the underside 


“Dry Rot / which, despite its d ownwar ds on a piece of dark 


name, attacks tl.c beams and other ^ Cover it over with a tin 
timber used in houses when damp [)r [ K)x anc j j eave j; overnight. Lift 
has got Inside a building because ; tcarefully the fo n 0 wing morning 
of bad ventilation. This fungus, and yQU will find 

on your, paper 

If not detected and dealt with, a wonderful pattern formed b y a 
quickly spreads and can cause mass Q f spores which, have been 
enormous damage. shed f rom tbe gji] s —those fleshy 

-«. || rows of material which lie alt 

liny CGIIS round the underside of the cap. 

Fungi do not start as seeds, or ,, I hope I have said enough to' 
bulbs, like the plants we see in interest you in fungi—particularly 
our gardens, woods, hedges, and the kind we commonly call “ toad- 
meadows. They begin life ,as stools.” If you want to learn 
spores or tiny cells, each one so more about these weird plants, 
smalt that it cannot be seen with there are several good books on 
the naked eye. Some of the really the subject. Ask for one of them 
large fungi such as the big white at your public library. 


Tiny cells 



Puff-ball fungus 


John Markham 


Songs of the countryside 


..About 90 folk singers and 
musicians from all parts of the 
British Isles will be in London on 
i 13th and 14th October for the 
.Folk Music Festival which is to 
: be held at Cecil Sharpe House, 
(headquarters of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society. 

Cecil Sharpe, who lived from 
1859 to 1924, noted ■ down many 
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Terry Wingfield is a Pupil Chemist with the South Eastern Gas Board. 
Here he is checking a calorimeter that is used to record the heating value 
of a sample of gas. Mr. Therm needs many chemists, and he trains them 
well—would this be a job for you when you leave school and go to work? 

Issued by the Gas Council 


traditional songs which had never 
before been recorded on paper. 
He heard them sung in country 
inns., or by harvesters resting 
under hedges, or by old people in 
cottages. Altogether he collected 
no fewer than 1,500 such songs, 
which would otherwise have been 
forgotten. ■ .. -. 


TAO you like science at school? Do you think you 

will pass your A-level exams? Then you could ^ 
be the sort ot person Mr. Therm is looking for to 
work as a chemist. - fT 1 

As you know/ gas is generally made by “ car- 
bonisirtg” coal in retorts or ovens. But other industries 
need coal, too, and so Mr. Therm, if he is to keep gas at 
the lowest price he can, must think of new or improved 
ways of making it. Not long ago, some of his chemists 
found a way of doing this from oil. Then the engineers 
designed a shining new oil-gasification works at the 
Isle of Grain, in North Kent. This was just one of the 
problems tackled by Mr. Therm’s clever scientists, but 
there are always many more waiting to be solved. 

This means that a chemist working for Mr. Therm is 
bound to find interesting work, good pay and good 
prospects. Pupil chemists like Terry above and his* 
friends are trained for five years after they leave school. 
with 2 or 3 A-level subjects. For four years they spend 
6 months at a College of Advanced Technology and 
6 months working for the Gas Board before going back 
for another 6 months at college. This is called a 
“sandwich” college course. ‘ 

Over four years they learn about work in many 
branches of the gas industry. In the fifth and final year 
each student has a “task” to carry out on his own at a 
gasmaking station, investigating a problem, so that in 
the end he qualifies for the Diploma of Applied Tech¬ 
nology. That’s a very high award indeed. 

During all this training a student is paid according to 
his age, and has travelling and living allowances, as well 
as having his college fees paid. It’s a tough course and 
not many lucky boys are chosen. But Mr. Therm has‘a 
big part to play in modern Britain, and takes care to 
train his pupils well for their important role. For more 
details of these pupil courses, ask at your local Gas 
Board Offices. 

Mr. Therm employs over 124 thousand people;, not 
all of them are busy making the gas—there’s much 
more to it than that. You can be sure that somewhere 
there is a place just suited to your talents : watch out 
in the next weeks to learn about lots of different jobs 
with Mr. Therm. 


^mTHERrisPicTURtwom 







In these little pictures Mr. Therm has hidden four 
words. Each is the name of something mentioned in 
the story on the left. All you have to do to find out 
what they are is to write down the initial letter only of 
each of the little drawings, in the order in which they 
are shown. HOW TO ENTER: when you have worked 
out the answers, make a neat, numbered list of the 
words on a postcard. Then post it to: Mr. Therm’s 
Picture Words No. 1, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp). Mr. Therm 
will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the three neatest 
correct entries received by Friday, October 19th. 
Writing according to age is taken into account, and 
Mr. Therm’s decision is final! 


ODERN HOMES 
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On the south-west 
tip of Puerto Rico, 
in the Caribbean, 
sea water is made 
to flow into shallow 
pools where the 
heat of the Sun soon 
evaporates it. 
Sheets of salt arc 
the result. Here the 
salt is being col¬ 
lected for commer- 
/cialuse. 


MONTH ON MARS 

The United States plans to 
send an atomic-powered space¬ 
ship to Mars in the 1970s. The 
two men in the ' spaceship 
would stay on Mars for about 
a month, and then return to 
Earth. Their trip would take 
about a year. 

Nuclear power is expected to ] 
develop twice as much thrust 1 
as the chemical fuel at present] 
used for space rockets. < 








Quiet snake 
wanted 

A firm at Charleville, Queens¬ 
land, which prides itself on 
supplying anything its customers 
demand, was asked to supply “a 
quiet carpet snake,” A reliable one 
was accordingly found, and is now 
catching mice as'hard as it can 
in the seed room of an outback 
farm. 

Note: Carpet snakes are not 
venomous and thrive on a diet of 
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PRINCESS Gift Book for Girls 


It’s got 128 colourful pages of fun and entertainment . . . wonderful 
picture-stories . . . long stories to read . . , and masses of things to make 
and do ! You’ll love the gay new adventures of Sue and the Happy Days 
Family, Crocus the Talking Cat, Sally the Circus Ballerina and other 
favourite characters from ‘ Princess # weekly. You’ll be fascinated by the 
features on all your hobbies including photography, ballet, cookery, 
fashion and beauty ! There’s so much in the marvellous PRINCESS GIFT 
BOOK FOR GIRLS—make sure you get a copy ! 


iefly . . 




Built by young volunteers 
from many countries, an open- 
air electrically-heated swim¬ 
ming pool has been opened on 
a mountain plateau 2,000 feet 
high in Norway. 

Glass blowers 

A fanfare on glass trumpets 
was sounded when the King 
and Queen of Sweden opened 
a Museum of Glass at Vaxjo. 

An Australian scientific expe¬ 
dition to Heard Island, in the 
Antarctic, early next year will 
attempt the first ascent of the 
active volcano, Big Ben, which 
is 9,000 feet high. 

“ Dritlsh Fortnight 99 

A large-scale model of 
Britain’s proposed Channel 
tunnel rail terminal is on view 
in the “British Fortnight” at 
Geneva until 13th October. 

Fifty-six young people from 
Pakistan, West Germany, and 
four African countries have 
been working together helping 
to build a community centre at 
Nsuatrc, Ghana. 

A horiyine conference 

The first official conference 
of Aborigines in Western 
Australia has been held at 
Perth. The delegates discussed 
questions of citizenship and 
housing. 

An RAF yacht club at 
Singapore has a cadet section 
in which 50 children are learn¬ 
ing to sail in Tauranga dinghies 
from New Zealand—light craft 
which are unsinkable and 
almost uncapsizable. 

Do you want re lightship? 

A lightship complete with 
equipment, the Australian Cape 
Otway, is for salt. ■ 


In northern Germany RAF men are still finding wartime 
bombs, shells, and ammunition. Part of their equipment is a 
detector which can locate a bomb at a depth of 30 feet. 

Once they used this to find sandwiches go up in smoke. 


something very different. The 
manager of the hostel where they 
were staying told them that some 
of his wife’s possessions had beerf 
buried in a field before the Allied 
advance in 1944, but after the war 
no-one could remember the spot. 
Within 15 minutes three airmen 
had located an iron cauldron con¬ 
taining family heirlooms and 
wedding presents. 

To destroy live arhmunition and 
grenades the disposal party makes 
“sandwiches ” of them between 
layers of TNT (a high explosive). 
A detonator is added, the men 
retire, press a buttbn, and the 

Doll Exhibition 

More than 3,000 dolls from 
countries all over the world are 
to be shown at an exhibition at 
the Galliera Museum in Paris in 
November.' What are judged to be 
the top ten will be auctioned for, 
the benefit of poor children. 

Something to 
look UP TO 

Two small visitors take a look 
at the great 50-foot-high 
bronze statue of Buddha at 
Kamakura, Japan. One of the 
world’s most famous and 
impressive statues, it was cast 
in the 13th century. 


Their leader in this dangerous 
task is Flight Lieutenant J. 
Durrant, MBE. In ten years he 
has blown up 300 bombs, shells, 
and rockets. 


■ = NOIJVEJLEES 
ME FRANCE 

Un cliicn a sauve unc fillette, 
Nadine Frey, quatre ans, 

domiciliee a Mon tiers 

(Meurlhe-et-Moselle) qui allait 
se noyer dans un ruisseau. 

Inattention de l’enfant ayant 
ete attiree par un objet que le 
courant du Woigot emportait, 
Nadine glissa sur Pherbe 

mouillcc en voulant s’ayancer 
sur la berge, et tomba a Peau. 
A ce moment, le chien-loup 
d’un. voisin de la famille Frey, 
M. d’Andrea, s’clanca vers le 
ruisseau et saisit la fillette par 
ses vetements. L’animal reussit 
a ramener Penfant vers la 
berge d’ou M. d’Andrea les 
aida tons deux a regagner la 
terre ferine. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by first 

post Wednesday, 17th October . THE 
BOOK TOKEN for 22nd September 
issue has been sent to Howard Boyce , 
85 Christian Fields,-London, SAV.16. 





































I ILLUSTRATED 


TODAY—as never before—immense, richly rewarding opportunities await young people 
who KNOW ! Here, to help YOU to do well at school—pass your exams with flying 
colours— is* a wonderful brand-new Encyclopaedia that is packed with just the dependable, 
easy-to-grasp information you need ! Whatever you want to know on any subject, these 
magnificent, lavishly illustrated volumes enable you to find the answer in a flash ! Thousands 
of detailed entries cover the whole range of human knowledge in the most interesting, readable 
form, and there’s a wealth of information on sports, games and pastimes, the arts, famous 
people, international affairs, industry and commerce, etc. 


| A Work of Lifetime Usefulness 

Long after you have left school or college you will 
still turn to this Encyclopaedia for information and 
guidance because it is a REAL Encyclopaedia—one 
that is just as useful to adults as it is to young people. 
Prepared by over 100 distinguished experts, the 

MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA ILLUSTRATED is the OlOSt 

authoritative, most luxuriously produced all-purpose 
reference work of its kind ever offered at such low 
cost. Nearly 3,500 pages. Over 2,000 explanatory 
drawings and photographs. Over 60 pages of 
beautiful COLOUR PLATES. Examine it NOW— 
without obligation to purchase. 


Parents! 

DO THIS NOW! 

Simply fill in form, indicating choice 
of edition, and post in 2Jd. stamped, 
unsealed envelope. Complete En¬ 
cyclopaedia, handsomely bound in 
Peacock Blue Balacron, comes to 
you in its FREE Book Rest—on 7 days’ 
trial. Approval Offer applies in the 
U.K. only, closes Oct. 27. Customers 
in Eire please send cash price with 
order—refunded in full if not satisfied . 


Post ibis form A T ONCJE ! 


NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


Choose from two superb editions: 

DE LUXE (as illustrated): 8-volume set plus 192-page “ Atlas of the World 
in matching binding. Complete with FREE Book Rest. Yours (if kept) for 
only 20/- down, 16 monthly payments of 20/- and one of 15/- (£17.15.0). 
Cash price £16. 

STANDARD EDITION : 8wolume set and FREE Book Rest. Yours (if 
kept) for only 20/-down, 14 monthly payments of 20/-and one of 15/-(£15.15.0). 
Cash price £14.5.0. ' 


To: Dept. E.O.20, Odhams Press Ltd., Basted. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Without obligation to purchase, please send me “ The Modern Encyclopaedia Illustrated,” in 
the Edition I have indicated, on 7 days’ FREE APPROVAL. Within 8 days, I will either return 
the complete Encyclopaedia and Book Rest in good condition, carriage paid, OR remit full 
cash price. Alternatively, I wit! send Correct down payment and further monthly payments as 

detailed in advertisement. _ 

Tick (\/) your choice now 

Delete words NOT applicable : . ---- 

I am (a) houseowner (b) tenant in house or flat EDITION De Luxe / 

(c) temporary resident (d) over 21 (e) under 21. ! 


Signature ..*. 

{If under 21, signature of parent or guardian ) 


j Tick (V) your choice now J 

EDITION 

De Luxe , 


Standard 

PAYMENT 

Cash 


Terms 


BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 


Full Postal 
ADDRESS. 


! E.0.20/13.L0.62 



































































Soldiers of the Kingdom of Jordan 
are at work upon a task like a giant 
jig-saw puzzle. They are recon¬ 
structing the once beautiful Roman 
city of Gerasa, now called Jerash. 
Bit by bit bulldozers clear away the 


soil which has buried houses and 
temples and our pictures show work 
going on in the forum, the great 
central open space typical of a 
Roman city. Huge blocks of stone 
are picked up by crane and fitted 
together. And one day, tourists 
visiting Jordan will be able to see 
the glory of this place, which was 
famous for its splendid buildings 
about the time when, at the other 
end of their empire, the Romans 
were building Hadrian’s Wall. 
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Experts say that if you ever meet a gorilla, don’t 
run away. He can run much faster. They add that 
this greatest of the apes seldom attacks a man if 
the latter will stand still and face him. 

We may know more about personal contacts 
with these rare animals when four R.A.F. men, now 
preparing a safari in the Mountains of "the Moon, 
on the Congo-Uganda border, make their report. 

These pictures of a gorilla family at home were 
taken in the Congo. 
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PICTURES 


Ik 


The Navy has been giving demonstra¬ 
tions of a new life-saving suit for use in 
submarines. The strange-looking figure 
in the left and right-hand pictures is a 
Chief Petty Officer wearing the new 
suit, which is designed to enable 
members of a submarine’s crew to 
leave their vessel, in an emergency, at 


depths of up to 260 feet. No escape in a 
submarine disaster has yet taken place 
at anything like this depth. 

Our middle picture shows a “sub¬ 
mariner ” breaking surface in a mass 
of bubbles at the training establish¬ 
ment, H.M.S. Dolphin, Portsmouth. He 
is wearing an earlier type of suit. 
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W FRIENDS FOR 



by Ernest Thomson 


TtfOULD the problem of 
world famine be solved 
if crops could be grown on the 
surface of the sea? 

. The possibility occurred to a 
JGerman scientist, working in Lqs 
.Angeles, in the 1930s,' Although 
3t,came to nothing, the idea has 
Oeen seized on by'author Terence 
Dudley for an exciting . six-part 
family serial in BBC junior TV 
starting next Sunday. - 

Called The River Flows East, it 
tells how John Farrance (Anthony 
Bate), a dedicated biochemist, 
discovers the secret of “marine 
agriculture.” But commercial 
interests take, a hand, and their 
activities lead to a hair-raising 



Judy Cornwall 

adventure for the young hero and 
heroine, played by Garry Watson 
and Judy Cornwall, who was 
recently runner-up in the Daily 
Mirror “Most Promising Actress 
Of The Year” competition. 

MORE FOR MUSIC 

.JfyJoRE young performers are 
wanted for Music Club in 
BBC junior radio on Thursdays. 

Up till now Music Club has 
been monthly, but I was told at 
Broadcasting House that the aim 
is to extend junior radio’s share 
of good music. 

“Any boy or girl music student 
is welcome to apply to their 
nearest BBC station for an audi¬ 
tion,” said an official. “But our 
standards are high, and each 
application should be accompanied 
by a teacher’s recommendation. 

The age limits are from 12 to 17, 
and an appearance in Music Club 
must be a first-time broadcast.” 

The programme is not confined 
to soloists; small groups, madrigal 
singers and recorder players, can 
also take part. 



HEN Huckleberry Hound 
■ ” first bounced into view in 

A-R children’s programmes, his 
friend Yogi Bear had a very small 
part indeed.' Now, as you’ve 
probably noticed, Yogi Bear has 
begun a series of his own on 
Friday afternoons, and his friend 
Boo-Boo figures quite a lot, too. 

Two new characters have turned 
up—Snagglepuss, a stage-struck 
lion too slow to catch a sheep, 
and Yakky Doodle Duck, a simple 
woodland creature. Like Boo- 
boo, though, they fancy their 
chances of promotion. 


BUSY GIRL 


mischief 

“A wagonload of monkeys ” is 
supposed to be the hall¬ 
mark of mischief. So you can 
guess what a journey it was for 
Mr. Harold Tong, Curator of 
Whipsnade Zoo, when he brought 
just such a wagonload to Regent’s 
Park specially for this Wednes¬ 
day’s Zoo Time on ITV. 

The passengers included a 
gibbon and that rather rare 
character, the woolly monkey. 



FROM YORKSHIRE 


tt/JARION RYAN, that 
pretty Yorkshire girl, has 
had a busy life—two Royal 
Command Performances, star 
roles in U.S.A. with Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope, and 
more than 400 TV appear¬ 
ances. And now she’s selling 
holidays in Britain. 

She’s doing this by appearing in 
a film, to be distributed all over 
the world, showing that London 
is a gay place for visitors. 

Her latest record is a Con¬ 
tinental song No Love But Your. 
Love (Columbia 45DB4857. Single). 



OTHER NEW DISCS 


It just shows what television can 
do . , . Harry H. Corbett, who plays 
in the comedy series Steptoe and 
Son, has recorded a song appro¬ 
priately called Junk Shop (Pye 
7N1546. Single). 


Bobby Vee and The Crickets have 
combined on a new long-player 
called Bobby Vee Meets The Crickets 
(Liberty LBY1086. LP 34s. 4fd.). 
Included,are sorigs like Peggy Sue 
and Someday. : , 


When Jo Stafford and Gordon 
MacRae recorded Whispering Hope, 
the old hymn became a firm 
favourite. Now they have recorded 
some other well-known hymns on an 
album called after that first success 
—Whispering Hope (Capitol T1696. 
LP 32s. 5d.). 


One of the original stars of rock 
’n’ roll, ; Little Richard, re-appears 
with a new^ song He Got What 
He Wanted (Mercury 45AMT1189. 
Single). '. . 
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1 was living with my new neighboMrs, the Weighs, while 
my father was abroad. They were a lively family and I 
envied them—since my accident, Td been confined to a 
wheelchair. : . 

The Weighs came into conflict with a local resident. 
Colonel Carwood, who wanted to industrialise our local 
beauty spot. An outcome of this was that the colonel took 
the Weighs to Court on two charges of assault. 

Things went badly for him in Court, but that only made 
him more.of an enemy than ever ... 


7. Goodwill 
towards men 

T he case .against Rob was 
not proceeded with either. 
We all rejoiced, and Sam was 
the hero of the hour. But at 
the back of our minds was the 
feeling that Colonel Carwood 
would be feeling more 
vindictive than ever towards 
the Weigh family, and that he 
would carry out his threat to 
sue Mr. Weigh for slander. 

On , the Thursday the 
inspector from the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment arrived to hold the public 
inquiry into the proposed 
Heronry development. 

The inquiry lasted two days. 
The inspector visited the 
Heronry, and the alternative 
site offered by Mrs. Dandrey, 
but the other side produced 
particularly strong arguments. 
However, the inspector had to 
make a report to the Ministry, 
with his recommendations, and 
then after an interval the 
Minister himself would give his 
decision. All that was left for 
us to do was to wait. 

Pete was on the mend again 
by Saturday, and Gilbert 
Weigh was up and about, but 
not yet allowed to go out. 

Rob’s secret 

A few days,later Mr. Weigh 
brought Pete down for a 
minute or two. I hadn’t seen 
him since before he was taken 
ill, and I was shocked to see 
how frail he looked. But Dr. 
Daubeney had been pleased 
with the progress he had made. 

It was the next evening that 
Rob, assisted at times' by Mr. 
Weigh and Sam, began fixing 
wooden brackets to most of the 
walls in the house. Usually 
Rob and I discussed every 
move the other made, but on 
this occasion, when I asked 
him what he was doing, he just 
grinned and said: “Wait and 
see.” 

His attitude merely piqued 
me at first, but when, during 
the next few evenings and for 
the whole of the following 
Saturday afternoon, he con¬ 
tinued to spoil the wall 
decorations of every down¬ 
stairs room, and even the stair 
walls, fixing immovable 
wooden brackets, and would 
still not say what he was doing, 
my feeling deepened into 
resentment. 

None of the rest of the 
family would say whether or 
not they knew what Rob was 
doing either, and I felt that 
they were conspiring, not 
against me, but without me; 
that after all, despite their deep 
kindness, I was, and always 


would be, not really one of 
them. I was an outsider. 

In the light of what followed 
I have never forgiven myself 
for my attitude at that period. 

• For three or four evenings 
following his completion of the 
' bracket-fixing operation; Rob 
was busy fastening long, stout, 
rounded lengths of wood about 
two inches in diameter on the 
brackets, which were about 
four feet six inches from the 
floor. When he had finished, 
the whole of the ground floor 
of the house and as far up the 
stairs and on to the landing 
as I could see, had a network 
of handrails round each wall. 
But even then I had no 
suspicion. 

Talk with Ruth 

The night Rob finished his 
task, I said I was going to bed 
early—not because I was tired, 
but because of the fit of sulks 
I was in. In my bedroom I 
was sitting in my chair, just 
feeling miserable, when there 
was a knock at the door. 

1 said grudgingly; ‘“Come 
in.” 

It was Ruth. She said: 
'‘Hello, ' Boy. Thought you 
were going to bed?” 

“I changed my mind. I fid 
like reading.” 

She sat on the arm of the 
armchair on the other side of 
the fireplace. “ Boy,” she said, 
“we’re very sorry to have 
teased you over the work Rob 
has been doing.” 

My horrible self-pity turned 
into an even more odious self- 
righteousness. This was better. 
An apology was about due to 
me, 1 thought. 

Ruth seemed to change her 
line of approach. 

“You remember the day 
Colonel Carwood pushed me 
into the gutter?” : 

“ You stood up ” 

I nodded, wondering what 
that had to do with it. 

“Well,” she went on. “You 
stood up from your chair—and 
stood there for a good five 
minutes without support. I 
had to make you sit down. Do 
you remember?” 

Of course I remembered. At 
that time, seeing Carwood push 
Ruth so hard that she fell 
made me want to get up and 
hit the man. But I had not 
been conscious of making the 
effort to stand, nor of standing 
unsupported, until Ruth had 
come to me to make me sit 
down again. 

“Well,” she said again, her 
voice eager, “don’t you see. 
Boy? You stood- up then 
without any support. If you 
can stand like that in an—er— 
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emergency, why shouldn’t you 
stand like it at normal times? 
Why shouldn’t you, even, be 
able to walk again?” 

There was as much life and 
sparkle in her voice as there 
was in her eyes. 

“But I’ve had operations and 
things,” I said, “and they told 
me 1 wouldn’t be able to walk 
again.” 

“So you’ve never tried! 
You’ve never stood like that 
before f ' And if you can do it 
once, you can do it all the 
time. Boy! I told Dr. Daubeney 
about it, and he was surprised.” 

“He would be,” I said, 
“because he’s always been my 
doctor—he knew what hap- 
, pened and he knew what the 
specialists said.” 

“That’s what they said at 
the time—that’s the only con¬ 
clusion they could come to 



This appealing story will, 
shortly be published as a 
book. C N gives you an 
opportunity of enjoying it 
now, in this special serial 
version. 


by 

James Stagg 


reason for all the wooden rails 
about the house that Rob had 
laboured hour after hour to 
fix. 

Rob joins in 

“I spoke to Daddy and 
Mummy about it,” Ruth was 
saying, “and told them my 
idea, and they said to go ahead. 
And Rob went ahead.” 

There was another knock on 
the door. I couldn’t speak. 
Ruth said: “Come in.”, 

It was Rob and he was grin¬ 
ning. 

“The drill is this, Boy,” Ruth 
said, “whenever you’re in the 
house—you’re out of your 
chair. There are rails all over 
the house-” 

“Rail Weighs” said Rob, 
unable to resist it. 


From then on it was—in the 
house out of the chair. The 
others pretended not to notice. 



then. In addition you had had 
a dreadful shock —your 
mother. But Dr. Daubeney 
said that time might have 
brought some sort of change. 
There might be something that 
could be done—if it wasn’t too 
late. That sort of surgery, he 
said—I forget the name ; . .” 
f ' “Orthopaedic,” I interrupted, 
.Jenowing it only too well. 

: . had made tremendous 

advances even within the last 
two years. And'he said my 
idea couldn’t do you any harm, 
anyway.” 

“What idea?” 

. “To get you out of., that 
chair more often—to get you 
moving about.” 

And now, at last, I saw the 


. i and there’s no place 
you can’t manoeuvre yourself.” 
Ruth hesitated, t>hen hurried on, 
“Oh, Boy—don’t you .see? If 
you can get a little mobile, and 

loosen your joints- Dr. 

Daubeney, he heard of a case 
recently where someone—it 
was a girl—was just like you, 
but wouldn’t give up hope and 
did all sorts of exercises, lying 
on the floor, to keep as supple 
as she could. Well, they found 
—the doctors, I mean—that a 
bone had been pushed slightly 
out of place in the accident, 
and that it was pressing on the 
nerve that controlled her leg 
movement. They were able to 
put it right, and because she’d 
kept her joints moveable she 


was able to walk nearly as well 
as ever she could.” 

I couldn’t see Ruth very 
clearly and I couldn’t speak. 
They had done all this for me 
—the Weighs; r ruined the 
decoration of their rooms to fit 
ugly handrails round the 
walls ... 

“Boy,” Ruth said. “Will 
you do this, for us—for-?” 

Scalding tears 

I nodded. I still couldn’t 
speak and I still wasn’t seeing 
Ruth properly because my 
cheeks were being scalded by 
hot tears. 

I heard Rob say: “Ruthie, 
go and ask Mother if we can 
have a cup of tea or something 
—in with Boy.” 

And Ruth, understanding 
that Rob knew I would much 
rather not have her see me cry¬ 
ing, went . . . 

From then on, it was as 
Ruth said—in the house, out 
of the wheel chair. No-one 
helped me; no-one took any 
notice of me. And so I found 
it easy to forget my awkward¬ 
ness and slowness, because the 
family made no attempt at the 
sort of help that would have 
made me feel a freak. 

And so December made its 
entrance to the year. Pete was 
up and about, but as yet he 
was not allowed out. One of 
my first major excursions with¬ 
out my wheel-chair had been 
up the stairs to see him while 
he was still in his room. 

December ticked slowly by, 
and some four or five days 
before Christmas I received a 
letter from my father saying 
that he xmight be coming back 
to England for a short period 
in the spring—a big conference 
was being held which he had 
to attend—and he was looking 
forward to seeing me. 

Shopping spree 

He had also arranged for me 
to draw some extra money 
from the bank. Rob, Ruth and 
I went on a shopping spree, 
present-buying. For. the first 
time I was caught up in the' 
happy hilarious chaos that hits 
a large fattiily at Christmas, 
though, • in the case of the 
Weighs, it was more hilarious 
and twice as chaotic. 

We ail sent each other 
Christmas cards to add to the 
volume of those already 
decorating two of the down¬ 
stairs rooms, and it was with 
the last batch of these, 
delivered on the morning of 
Christmas Eve, that the 
notification from the High 
Court arrived, informing 
Gilbert Weigh that Colonel 
Brian Carwood, D.S.O., M.C., 
was suing him for a slanderous 
and defamatory statement made 
at a public gathering. 

To be continued 

CLARION CALL will be published 
in book form on 1st November, 1962, 
by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., at 12s. 6d. 

© James Stags 19>62 





Prilled blouses are fashionable 
again. If you’re the kind of 
girl that likes them, “Neatawear” 
make a whole range of them, for 
as little as 30s. When you’re 
going shopping, keep a look out 
for them. Marks and Spencer’s 
branches have them, too; they are 
always well to the fore with any¬ 
thing that’s taken people’s fancies. 


When you read the papers, you 
sometimes see on the top of 
a paragraph the words “Reuter's 
Correspondent.” Well, this week 
there's a gathering of journalists 
at Aachen, in Germany, and they 
are going to unveil a plaque on 
the house of Paul Reuter, who 
started the first news service 112 
years ago. And how do you think 
he did it—he used a carrier 
pigeon! - < 


(Rookery Note. What to do 
with left-overs, always a 
horrid problem! If you’ve got a 
couple of cold soggy pancakes, 
shred them finely and use them 
as a garnish for clear soup. And 
if there’s a plate of cold congeal¬ 
ing vegetables, don’t despair. Just 
butter a casserole, put them in, 
with a couple of eggs on top, and 
bake in a moderate oven until 
the eggs are set—and there’s a 
good supper dish. > . 


JT ATHLEEN HENSON, 10- 
year-old daughter of aife 
American Air Force sergeant, has 
“adopted ” a grandmother, Mrs* 
E. Culpin of Dunniow, Essex, Mrs* 
Culpin became friendly with 
Kathleen’s parents, who are 
stationed in Essex, and eventually 
she wrote to Mrs. Culpin asking: 



her to take the place of the grand¬ 
mother who died when Kathleen 
was small. Here they both are 
in “Granny’s” garden. 
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Arthur Catherall has chosen the 
setting of a modern police State 
for his latest adventure story, 
YUGOSLAV MYSTERY (Dent, 
12s. 6d.). Young Josef and his 
grandfather, sardine-fishers of the 
Adriatic, bump into a police boat 
one dark night. And in the 
shadows a swimmer . . . 

Francis Kalnay has also chosen 
a setting unfamiliar to most C N 
, readers—Hungary, And it’s the 
Hungary of before the . First 
World War. THE RICHEST BOY 
IN THE WORLD (Methuen, 
?s. 6d.) is about an orphanage 
where the boys all wear military 
uniform and the story is told with 
a sharp eye for details which 
count in the build-up of tension. 

THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by 
A. R. Channel (Dobson, 12s. 6d.),‘ 
tells of a Burmese elephant-boy 
who is trying to save the life of 
the great beast he has come to 
love and which is suspected of a 
human killing. The teak forests 
of Burma and the life of the 
elephant people, as Mr. Channel 
sees them, are very well worth 
exploring. There are some vigorous 
illustrations in scraperboard. 

Every young, girl who likes 
riding will like PRINCESS 
PONY BOOK. There are weeks 


and weeks of pleasure between 
its covers and lots of excellent 
pictures in colour. Facts about 
ponies and their harness, and 
stories about them, make this book 
as tight-packed with enjoyment as 
a Christmas hamper. (Fleetway 
Publications, 10s. 6d.) 

The new 2s. 6d. Jack and Jill 
books (Fleetway Publications) will 
make delightful birthday or 
Christmas presents for younger 
brothers and sisters. There are 
16 different titles to choose from, 
and each book has lots of jolly 
pictures in full colour. 

There is,. for 1 example, 
GULLIVER GUINEA-PIG’S 
MAGIC DIARY—the adventures 
of the first guinea-pig to walk 
round the world! Then there is 
HAROLD HARE’S GARDEN 
PARTY, one of the funniest affairs 
of the kind ever given. 

In addition to original stories, 
there are two old favourites with 
new pictures: TfiE ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF TOM THUMB and 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD— 
with a happy ending. 

At half a crown each, these 
attractive little books should be 
within most readers’ price-range 
for presents. 










3d. plus 3d. postage 

★ This super new.lot includes 10 Sputnik 
and Rocket « commemoratives with 
RUSSIA Space Dog set,complete, also 
Gagarin in Prague, Rocket Landing on 
Moon, Titov & other Cosmic Commeins/. 

★ This great offer, is made, to all new; 

applicants to join the Sterling Stamp 
Club —(admission free-many advantages) 
—just send 3d. plus 3d. postage (one 6d. 
or two 3d. stamps) and-ask to see an 
Approval selection.' - - 1 

C Please tell'your parents about this offer.) 
STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(DEPT. CN77), LANCING, SUSSEX 


I] 


| Just send us your 
f name and address 
_ . & you will receive a 

■ V ; 8 wonderful packet 

of 133 different 

i * i stamps 

i i _ a ' s .° <h * . 

i V. . t* •• . 1 . Canadian Duck, 

i a s illustrated. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 

together with a selection of Approvals. 

» Tef/ your parents you are writing. 

Please enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.60J, Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

. 10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 100 Great Britain 
i 25 Airmails 1/0 (All Obsolete) 10/- 

100 Australia 5/- 50 —As above— 2/6 

100 Austria 3/- 50 Greece 2/6 

10 Barbados , 2/- 25 Guatemala 2/- 

100 Belgium 2/6 100 Holland 2/S 

i ’■as Brazil V- 25 Iran 1/3 


i 25 Airmails 1/0 (All C 

100 Australia 5/- 50 —As 

100 Austria 3/- 50 Gree 

10 Barbados , 2/- 25 Guat 

100 Belgium 2/6 100 HoUf 

i ’25 Brazil 3/- 25 Iran 

|100 Brit. Empire 3/6 25 Iraq 

100 Canada G/- 25 Israe 

1100 China 1/9 25 Jami 

! 10 Cyprus 1/3 50 Japa 

■100 Denmark 2/6 300 Jugo 

i 25 Indonesia 1/3 20 Libel 

[ 25 Egypt 1/3 25 Luxe 


We shall send you—quite FREE of CHARGE 
TWO VALUABLE VICTORY SETS 
COMPLETE — if you request cur superb 
jselectioh of 1000 TOP GRADE STAMPS, 
'Sent on approval in a boxat only 2d. EACH!! 
BRITISH COLONIALS—FOREIGN— 
|NEW ISSUES. Write NOW: Enclose 3d. 

! , stamped envelope please to: 

[REMBRANDT PHILATELICS (Dpt.n) 

j? Newtown Road, Woolston, Soton., Hants. 

(Parents approval essential if under 16) 



MAJOR YURI GAGARIN 
1st SPACEMAN SET 
* 27 FREE * 
GIANT-SIZED 
K MONGOLIAN^^ 
SPACE PACKET 

PLUS 

FREE! 25 STAMPS FREE! 

Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
selection. ( Please tell your parents.) 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 




100 Canada G/- 25 Israel 3/- 

1100 China 1/9 25 Jamaica 3/6 

! 10 Cyprus 1/3 50 Japan 2/3 

jlOO Denmark 2/6 TOO Jugoslavia 3/6 

{ 25 Indonesia 1/3 20 Liberia 6/- 

t 25 Egypt 1/3 25 Luxembourg 1/9 

l i Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

]SPECIAL OFFER: In 1946 there was a 
jCommemorative Victory Issue of 2 stamps by 
each of the 45 Crown Colonies. We offer the 
; complete mint set of 90 stamps for 24/-. 
s. ■ while stocks last. 

J, A. L. FRANKS, LTD. IDept. C.N.) 

; 140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE This scarce CEYLON 
r l nt “ label sent FREE toall those 
sending 3d. for our 
matchbox label approvals 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd, (Dept- C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE LONDON W.C.1 




Different Stamps FREE ! | 


ITus Super Ferforatlon Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 

Please tell your parents.' 

C. T. BUSH (CN2I) 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 



STAMP APPROVALS 

with nothing over and many below 
half catalogue price 

2d. in the Is. discount. Please tell your 
parents. Write now for cheapest and 
best Approvals to 

A. HUTCHINS 

224 LEE HIGH ROAD, LEWISHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.13 


GALLOPING HORSES! 

Trotters, Hurdlers, Charioteers I 

Exciting.colourful giant-size HUNGARY 
DERBY set, phis LARGE ROUMANIAN 
COSMIC STACK stamp. FREE to all 
asking for Approvals and sending 3d. 
postage. 'Please tell your parents. 
Special Approval service for Adult 
' ■ Collectors. 

PERCY FORD (C.2I 
44 OLD BOND ST„ LONDON, W.l 


White Mice, 6/6 
pair. Textbook, 
3/6. Cages, 7/6. 

Send for List , 
(Several colours.) 

PITT FRANCIS, 

IVIduse Farm.Ferndale, 


HanH 
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To all stamp collectors who send 
for Approvals, 

(Adult collectors especially catered 
for. Please state interests.) 
Please tell your parents. 


| Please send 50 Great Britain and Approvals, j 
i I enclose 6d. for postage, ! 


T^QW that the winter evenings are here, many collectors will 
be re-arranging their stamps and perhaps considering 
buying a new album to put them in. So this week and next 
I’m giving some hints about albums. 

There are two main types: fast- The 50-centimes value, pictured 
bound and loose-leaf. Almost all here, shows a pair of starlings, 
fast-bound albums have printed Among other birds depicted are 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern Issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals— 1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


ONCE AGAIN I AM OFFERING THIS 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT ! 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Royal Visit and 
‘ Silver Wedding 

This packet containing the above stamps is 
offered FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.YA Salmon(C7l), 119 Beechcroft Rd., Ipswich 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan 2/9 I 100 World 4/3 

30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 | 100 Asia 4/6 

Album 3/6 

PH1LLABEL 

6 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


There are two main types: fast- 
bound and loose-leaf. Almost all 
fast-bound albums have printed 
headings on each page, sometimes 
giving short historical and geogra¬ 
phical notes about the countries 
concerned. 

The main drawback to this type 
of album is that the pages for 
countries which have issued many 
hundreds of stamps are soon filled 
to overflowing. France, Germany, 
Hungary, 1 and the United States 
are examples. So, if you are 
thinking of buying one of these 
albums, do make sure that it has 
plenty of space for the “popular’* 
countries. 

Some album publishers try to 
cater for.extra issues by including, 
at the back of the album, several 
pages headed “New Issues.” This 
is not altogether a good idea, for 
a series which is a “ New Issue ” 
in 1962 may be obsolete—that is, 
out of print—in a year or two’s 
time. v ■ 

Next week I shall have more to 
say about albums—the loose-leaf 
type. Meanwhile let us look at 
some of this week’s new stamps. 

New Stamps 
from Monaco 

JProm Monaco comes a beautiful 
series of ten stamps showing 
wild birds which are useful to the 
farmer because they feed on. 
insects hostile to his crops. 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 


200 


AVON - STAMPS“(CN28)7 NORTH~ WA L$ HI A “NORFOLK 


* FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d, to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. . 
DAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

291 LONDON RD. t LEFTWICIl GREEN, 
NORTIIWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


-r^NOW WITH 
30 PLAYERS! 

The ORIGINAL game with CONTROL 

Most REALISTIC and SKILFUL. Goals, 
ball and 22 men with EXCLUSIVE 
STABILISED bases essential lor 3-D. 

FREE CUPS AWARDED. 

3-D gets with U-Colour-Teams 

18/11 or coloured 23/6 &49/6 with pitch. 

ORDER FROM YOUR RETAILER. 
Details from CRESTLIN LTD. (Dpt. C.N.) 
33 LONGMOOR LANE, LIVERPOOL 9 

Ordinary non-3D sets 9/11 and 18/11. 


CHEMISTRY—We supply apparatus and 
chemicals for the young scientist. Send 
4d, stamps for lists, etc. Book—“The 
Young Scientist’', 9/6 post free. 
ItKOLOGY — Students’ Microscopes — 
Naturalist £4.16.4 (post 3/G). Naturalist 
with Polaroid £5.G.4. (post 3/6). Pioneer 
II (X350), highly recommended, £G,19.G 
(post 3/6). Microscope Slide Kit and 
Book giving details of preparation of 
slides 15/6 (post 2/6). Zoological Slides, 
3 sets (12) No. 1, 2, and 3. 15/- each set 
(post 1/-). Pocket Magnifier 8/6 (post 
Cd.) Send 4d. stamps for leaflet. 
PHYSICS—Optical Construction Kit No. 
O mokes over 20 instruments £3.19.0 
(post 3/6). Optical Construction Kit 
No. 1 makes over 40 instruments £7.10.0 
(post 3/6). 

ELECTRONICS—Transtronic Kit (tran¬ 
sistors) No. 1 £4.6.3 (post 2/6), Trans¬ 
tronic Kit (transistors) No. 2 £4.4.0 (post 
2/6). Portable Radio Kit £5.17.6 (p. 3/6), 

MOORE'S Experimental Supplies 

8/10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 


wagtails, blackcaps, and the 
nightingale. The series marks the 
60th anniversary of the signing by 
Monaco of an international agree¬ 
ment for the protection of wild 
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of divers at work and of various 
types of underwater vessel, 
including a -submarine and a 
bathyscaphe. 

Pictured here is the 5-centimes 
value, which shows a skin-diver 
collecting oysters from the sea¬ 
bed and, on the right, a frogman, 
month an international 
conference of blood-donors is 
to be. held in Monaco. Many 
lives are saved every year by 
yolunteers who give some of their 
blood to hospitals. Here it is care¬ 
fully stored until it is needed in 
the treatment of the victims of 
accidents or of patients .suffering 
from certain illnesses. 

To mark the conference, and in 
honour of # blood-donors every¬ 
where, Monaco is to issue the 
special 1 -franc stamp pictured 
here. 
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^iie last illustration is of the 
commemorative postmark to 
be used on all mail posted at the 
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1 stamp exhibition which will be 
M ; 1 8 held at the Coleman Institute, 

B /W/l § London Road, Redhill, Surrey, on 

26th and 27th October. The 
exhibition celebrates the Silver 
Another fine series from Jubilee, or 25th anniversary, of 

Monaco is devoted to the the founding of the Redhill 
exploration of the silent world Philatelic Society, 
under the sea. There are pictures C. W. Hill 


Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS. 1 To cook in an oven. 6 You need twelve for a foot. 

9 Welsh resort popular with a political party. 12 Sound of pain. 
14 Sussex seat of the Duke of Norfolk. 15 Pursue. 16 Small nail. 

17 Bind. 18 Skin. 19 " Jack Sprat could eat no fat, his —— could 

eat no lean.” 21 Vehicle with runners. 22 Joint in carpentry. 23 Thread 
for a band leader? 25 Scanty. 26 Crudely coloured. 27 Dependency 
of Guernsey. 28 One who uses. 29 End of a face. 30 Container. 
32 Scot of Celtic origin. 33 Wise herb. 34 Little birds ; but they also 
sound like little animals. 36 Cord. 37 Its distance is astronomical ! 
(two words, 5, 4). 38 Rush. 39 South American ! mountain range. 

DOWN. 1 Correct._ 

2 By oneself. 3 Thin [ah |4 H5 P0$|6 |7I [6*~ 

strip of wood. 4 It __MSS_l_ — 

could come with the gH 9 10 11 Wm 

Sun. 5 Country. ---— - —— 

6 Hotel. 7 Inclining 12 13 Eg: 14- | 

the head. 8 Greek, tp ---—ipn—- 

Ancient and Modern. . 2113 IB lli 

10 Defied, 11 False. 17 jggfl ig . 20 

13 Disastrous. 16 Past. _ IBB _ HM __ 

18 Walk with heavy WBi @2* @22 

20 Alien. 21 To rouse. 23 " 25 

22 Gull-like bird, pg- ; - WM 2 T -KB >—WM 

23 Group. 24 Used_liiL._ BW BK 

to support planks or 2fT 31 

platform. 25 Post. —- ,mJ B —- 

27 Broad expanse. jig iji 

29 Hoard. 30 Tele- ™—r™-iJfP-- 

vision pioneer. 31 Re- 0 Mr 

quires, 32 Rowing- SS37* . | . 

boat. 33 Graceful mm ..... _ __ I_ j_JBL_ 

water-bird. 35 Middle. * |||| T 

36 Beverage. .1—1—LJHBL—BBBBL,. I 

Answer on page 11 












































































Jumbled here are six pairs of 
names that are always associated 
with each other. Can you sort 
them out so that each one has 
the proper partner? 

Romeo and Eve . 

Adam and Alary. j 

Samson and the Pussy-cat . 

David and Delilah. 

William and Goliath . 

The Owl and Juliet . 


WAY HOME 


Can you trace the bird’s way 
home through this maze by the 
most direct route? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


k'liiiil u 


Can you work out, from the 
clues given below, the name of a 
special kind of sea-going vessel ? 
The numbers indicate the posh 
tion of each letter in the answer. 

We can mix food in a 35178. 

A 3956 is a large animal 
found in North America. 

Diamonds come from 47891. 

You can go for a ride in a 
321. 


Crossword. ACROSS. 1 Roast. 
6 Inch. 9 Llandudno. 12 Groan. 
14 Arundel. 15 Hunt. 16 Brad. 
17 Tie. 18 Peel. 19 Wife. 21 Sled, 
22 Tenon. 23 Cotton. 25 Meagre. 
26 Lurid. 27 Sark. 28 User. 29 Chin. 
30 Bin. 32 Gael. 33 Sage. 34 Tit¬ 
mice. 36 Twine. 37 Light year (the 
distance light travels in a year — 
nearly six million million miles). 
38 Reed. 39 Andes. DOWN. 
1 Right. 2 Alone. 3 Slat. 4 Tan. 
5 Rural. 6 Inn. 7 Nodding. 
8 Hellene. 10 Dared. 11 Dud. 
13 Ruinous. 16 Been. 18 Plod. 
19 Weak. 20 Foreign. 21 Stir. 
22 Tern. 23 Cluster. 24 Trestle. 


25 Mail. 27 Sheet. 29 Cache, 
30 Baird (John Logie Baird, 1888 
1946 , gave first television demonstra 
tion in January 1926). 31 Needs 

32 Gig. 33 Swan. 35 Mid. 36 Tea 
Twin fish. 4 and 10. Missing poet 
Wordsworth. All change 1 Romeo 
and Juliet ; Adam and Eve 
Samson and Delilah; David anc 
Goliath ; William and Mary 
The Owl and the Pussy-cat. Number 
puzzle. Submarine. Painter prob 
lem. Leonardo Da Vinci. A sporting 
chance. Chess ; lawn tennis 
wrestling ; shooting ; rugby ; box 
ing. Hidden rivers. Ouse ; Severn 
Dee ; Mersey ; Humber. . 


j To : J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. CN, Enfield, Middx. 

Please send leaflet describing Brickplayer and name and address of 


nearest stockist. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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Buttons 


Buttons make a most exciting subject for a collection. There are 
so many special kinds—issued by regiments, sporting societies, athletic 
associations, swimming clubs, and many other bodies—and each , of 
them has some distinctive feature that makes it well worth while 
keeping and studying. . 

The two buttons illustrated are of 
the Cumberland Hunt and the 

fVl l lL ® e l vo - r , Hunt : \The | atter operates f( U ^ 

Look out for picturesque buttons 
in boxes of odds and ends that get 
^ put away in cupboards and ^^ 
forgotten. Collecting buttons can be just as interesting as collecting 
coins and medals in one respect—there are usually specimens to be 
found in unexpected places! 
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Beginning a career 
as a professional 
footballer 


By the Sports Editor 





Hildreth 


AS is the case with many jobs, association football has its 
™ apprentices, keen lads hoping to make a success in the 
sport. To learn just what such an apprenticeship involved I 
went, with a Stall photographer, to the ground of Leyton 
Orient, the little East London club which is in its very first 
season in the First Division. 

At the ground we were met by Manager Johnny Carey, who. 
took us on to the pitch where a number of players were hard 
at it doing physical exercises conducted by the club trainer, 
Eddie Baily, a former English international. At a signal from 
Mr. Carey, Eddie singled out a fair-haired lad, and a few 
moments later we were being introduced to Orient’s senior 
apprentice, 16-year-old Terry Price. 


One of Britain’s finest 
hurdlers , Peter Hildreth is now 
writing in C N r every week 
about Athletics and the forth - 
coming Compwnwealth Games . 


W OW much time does a 
runner save by running 
barefooted? This was a ques¬ 
tion to which a French 
scientist tried to find the 


the advantage in three miles is 
12. seconds, how much more 
would it be in a marathon of 
26 miles 385 yards? 

Abebe Bikila, the amazing 
Ethiopian who won the Olympic ; 
-marathon at Rome two years ago, 
also ran barefooted. 

Remember, however, that 
running without shoes only helps 
in long-distance races, In sprint 
events, spikes arc a definite help. 

. Talking about spikes, a friend 
of mine once went to an athletic 
meeting , to compete in a hurdle 
race and found on. arrival that He 
had packed two “left” running 
shoes. There was no time to find 
a right shoe so he put on the two 
left shoes, and won his race! 


T'cRRV came from his Colchester 
home a year ago. Then 15, 
he had one ambition—to become * 
a professional footballer. And 
his was no head-in-the-clouds' 
attitude, for he already had 
proven ability as a right-winger. 

When only eleven he became 
captain of his school’s team. And 
he led the Wilson Marriage ; 
School, Colchester, through four 
undefeated years and to the title 
of All-Essex champions. 


One in a hundred 

Schooldays ended, Terry wrote 


Terry took us into the. boot 
room, where foot-wear of all 
shapes/, and sizes was hung, row 
upon row. On the bench were the 
boots of big, 
hard-shooting 
centre-forward b* a* a i 

Dave Dunmore, 
and also those 1 Sfi 1 

o f left-winger ^ 

Terry Me- 
Donald, smallest 
man in the Orient side. 

The'boots are tended after each 
match. “In the early part of the 
season they keep fairly,, cleap,” 


answer. 

He produced . a - complicated 
equation, rather like the ones in 
algebra, .and finally arrived at the 
conclusion that in a 5,000-metre 
race, which is just over three 
miles, a runner can save twelve 
seconds by carrying less weight 
on his feet! 

In theory, therefore, barefooted 
Bruce Tulloli had that advantage 
over the other runners when lie 
ran in—and won 
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—the European 
5,000 metres 
event in Bel¬ 
grade. But, of 


gg grade. But, of 
course, he ’had 


to keep out of 
trouble because 
it can be dangerous running bare¬ 
foot among men all wearing spikes 
three-quarters-of-an-inch long. / If 



Whwm 


v . / • ?vv-v Bruce Tulloh 


to. Orient for, a trial; as one of- a >$aid Terry: ' *But when the heavy 


hundred trialists who showed grounds come along, then there’s 
their paces before club officials, plenty of cleaning and scraping to 
he impressed, and was invited to be,.done.” _ > ■ 

join the ground staff. , When he joined Orient, Terry 

“Why choose Orient?” I asked, played in the Junior team, which 
“Why not a reputedly more is trained by Mr. Eddie Heath, at 
glamorous club? Norwich? whose home he has his “digs.” 

Ipswich? Both near your home Then he had games in the A team, 
town.” ^ and before very long found him- 

“I* wanted to get to London”, self in the Combination side. 


he replied. “And I’ve always had Orient’s reserve team. Such is his 


a soft spot for Orient. From 
reports I had read, it seemed such 
a happy club. Now I know those, 
reports were true.” 

On reaching his 16th birthday, 
Terry signed professional forms 
and .a two-year apprenticeship 


ability that last season he was the 
club’s leading scorer, with 46 goals. 


A year to go 

Terry will be 17 this Thursday, 
and half of his apprenticeship will 
have passed. In the remaining 


began. Apart from the normal: year of his apprenticeship Terry 
football training and lectures, his will ;have -to show the ability. 


day—from nine in the morning 
- until four, in . the , afternoon-r- 
7 consists of doing all sorts of jobs: 


required of one who chooses foot¬ 
ball as a career. 

My photographer colleague and 


helping to cut, roll, and mark out I left the ground with Mr. Carey, 
the pitch; clean goalposts and His comment on Terry? 



corner flag stakes; and be 
generally useful. But perhaps his 
most important “chore” is tend¬ 
ing the boots. 


“I think he’ll make the grade.” 
As the football world knows, a 
few words from Manager Johnny 
Carey speak volumes. 



A super-smooth finish with no brushmarks, resist¬ 
ant to water, oil, diesel fuels etc., dry in 1 hour 
and available in a wide range of superb colours - 
yes, Humbrol’s the top paint for modellers the 
world over. -j| . 

Humbrol "range ( ■ I 

of paints and 1 — mJ[ 

the Britfix range of adhesives are available from 
your local Hobbies shop. -1 oz. tins 9d each. 
*Humbrol Enamel is also available in the 1 hour > 
Decor range of colours for use in and around the 
home. Handy tins from 1/6 (2 oz.) v 


, practising corner-kicks 


Terry McDonald has a word about a boot 


Complies with Safety Code B. 8.3443-1961 
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